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THE FALLS OF BEAVER. 


The Falls of Beaver are now attracting considerable 
attention in our city. In some of our preceding num- 
bers we have published various articles in relation to 
Beaver County. We have lately met with a sheet con- 
taining a map—a general description of the county, and 
the advantages for manufactures, kc. and numerous 
letters from our late townsman, M. T. C. Gould, Esq. 
conveying very particular information relating to that 
section of country. As it will no doubt be interesting 
to our readers—we commence its publication this week. 
One object of our paper has always been to attract the 
attention of capitalists to our own State, believing that 
investments may be as profitably made within our own 
limits as in Texas, or other remote regions. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE FALLS OF 
BEAVER, &c. 


The Big Beaver River is composed of the Mahoning, 
the Shenango, the Neshannock, Conaquenessing, Slip- 
pery Rock, &c. &e. It drainsa very fertile valley of 
at Teast 5000 square miles, and running southerly, 
empties itself into the Olio, at its extreme northern 
bend,twenty-eight miles below Pittsburg, about eighty- 
five miles, ina direct line, from the nearest point of 
Lake Erie, fifteen miles from the extreme north-western 
corner of the state of Virginia, and twelve miles from 
the line that separates the state of Ohio from the state 
of Pennsylvania. The Beaver River, within the last 
five miles of its course, falls sixty-nine feet, furnishing 
water power and eligible scites for 500 mills. Its con- 
fluence with the Ohio, is near the centre of the county 
of Beaver, which lies on both sides of both these rivers 
—contains 646 square miles, and about 35,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

The Falls of Beaver, before the hand of man broke 
in upon the order of nature, commenced about five 
miles from its confluence with the Ohio, and consisted 
of a succession of rapids for about two thirds of that dis- 
tance. But by individual enterprise and State patro- 
nage, the stream has been made to assume, a succession 
of puols and artificial cataracts, as follow—viz: 5 miles 
from its mouth is a dam of 15 feet—4 miles from the 
mouth another, giving a head and fall of 20 feet—3 miles 
from the mouth two others, giving, together, a head and 
fall of 19 feet, and one just at the mouth, of 15 feet— 
aggregate fall m five miles, 69 feet. 

The va of the Beaver, in the vicinity of the Falls 
is from half a mile to a mile wide, and the stream from 


400 to 600 feet. The valley is bounded on the east | 


and west, by high, and in some places, perpendicular 
hills—the channel has a continued bed of, solid rock.— 
Immediately at the head of the Falls, the river takes a 
direction to the southeast, until it meets a bold and 
rocky precipice along which it circles to the south, 
leaving on its western shore an extensive plain of from 
20 to 50 feet above the level oflow water. This is the 
scite of Brighton, early distinguished for its tron works. 
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The current, checked in its course to the southeast, 
is projected across the valley to the southwest, until it 
meets the resistance of the western hills, leaving on its 
| eastern shore a plain similar to the one just noticed, this 
lis the scite of New Brighton. Again arrested in its 
course, it gradually resumes its general direction to the 
south, dividing its valley in such a manner as to permit 
the occupancy of both its banks. 


This locality, of the immense water power afforded 
by the Beaver, offers every facility for its employment 
in propelling machinery, while the adjacent level plains, 
present the most eligible scites for work shops, and the 
most pleasant and healthy situations for the residence of 
man. The first plain on the west side is in extent, am- 
ply sufficient for a large manufacturing town—the se- 
cond, on the east side, as also about one and a half mile 
in length, by half a mile in breadth; whilst at Fadiston, 
directly opposite, it is so narrow as to admit of but one 
or two streets. 

By this arrangement, the water may be taken from 
the four dams first above described, to any amount not 
actually required by the State, for supplying two miles 
of canai, and six locks—viz: to the head of steam boat 
navigation, which is two miles up the Beaver, from its 
junction with the Ohio. 

The dam of fifteen feet, at the mouth of the Beaver, 
| was erected by the Sfate, for the purpose of render- 
|ing the stream navigable for steam boais, to the very 
| foot of the immense water power already described— 
this is effected by means of two enormous locks of fif- 
| teen feet lift. The water power at this place, though 
at most seasons of the year available to a vast extent, 
has not been considered of so much importance, om ac- 
‘count of the frequent rises in the Ohio, though it is not 
‘improbable, that at some future period, it may acquire 
| a value in the estimation of the public, but little antici- 
| pated at this time. 


It will be perceived by the above statement, that the 
| immense water power of the Beaver, is directly, and at 
| ail times, available, for a distance of about two miles, up 
'and down the stream—with a fall of 54 feet—below 
‘which, is a navigable river, pool or basin of two miles in 
length, by 500 feet in breadth, for the accommodation 
| of steam boats, canal boats, and keel boats. 


The importance of this location will be more readily 
conceived, when-it is known, that inthe very infancy 
_of business at the Falls, the manufactures are comput- 
,ed at about $250,000 per annum—to which may be 
‘added at least $100,000 a year for the manufacture of 
steam and keel boats, within two miles of the mouth of 
Beaver. 
But apart from all this, the place is soon to become 
| the centre of an immense business up and down the 
Ohio, as well as that upon the Sandy and Beaver Ca- 
nal, the Mahoning Canal, the Beaver and Erie Canal, 
the Pittsburg and Beaver Canal, or Rail Hoad; and « 
rail road, which, leaving the great Southern Rail Road 
of New York, in Cattaraugus or Chautauque county, 
and passing by the western bend of the Allegheny river 
near Franklin, will terminate at this point; which is the 
extreme northern bend of the Ohio River, and several 
miles nearer to Erie and the State of New York, than 
any other point on the river. 
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There is probably no situation now remaining unoc- 
cupied, in the United States, where there is such an 
amount of water power,such eligible scites for improving 
it,such facilities of aceess,and such unlimited resources, 
asare here presented, The dams and mill races are 
completed, and the water power and scites are for sale 
at low prices. 

The Commissioners appointed under an act of Con- 
gress some thirteen years ago, to establish a National 
Armory on the Western waters of the United States,— 
after a patient, laborious, and scientific examination and 
estimate of all the prominent scites for water works, in 
Western Pennsylvania, Virginia, the States of Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Indiana, and Ohiv, gave this scite a 
decided and merited preference—(See their report, page 
47.) 

This report states that, in the year 1822, when * the 
water was lower than at any former period within re- 


collection, there was flowing through the channel or 


mill race, at Fallston, 85 cubic feet per second; and the 
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Through the county from east to west, runs the ma- 
| jestic Ohio, opening to us through the Allegheny and 
'Monongahela, an intercourse with the north east and 
| sooth east of several hundred miles, and through the 
Pennsylvania canal, &e. with the Eastern cities. Hf we 
| take the direction down that stream, and avail ourselves 
| of others with which it is connected and which are now 

navigable, we may traffic at the Muscle Shoals of Ten- 
|nessee, the Falls of St. Anthony, at the Rocky mouh- 
\ tains, or the Gulf of Mexico. 
| Near the centre of this county the Ohio river makes 
its most northern angle and nearest approach to the 
' Lakes, and at this point receives the Big Beaver which 
| lows in a direct line from Lake Erie, its branches in- 
| terlocking with the tributaries of that lake. Scientific 
surveys have proved that by this route the shortest, 
| cheapest, and best water communication can be effect- 
| ed between Lake Erie and the Ohio river. By this ar- 
| rangement nature has pointed out the mouth of Beaver 


| as the great deposit or point of transit for the North 


volume of the river was estimated to be three times | Western trade, destined for the interior of this State 
that in the canal.”—(See page 57.) Again (page 59.) | and Western Virginia—as also the products or manu» 
“The volume of water in the canal or race at a low | factures of the latter intended forthe North West. If, 
stage, in ordinary seasons, does not exceed one 8th of |in the progress of improvement, experience should 
the whole volume of the River, and the whole quantity | give a preference to Rail Roads over Canals, the advan- 
supplied by the River, at its lowest stage in 1822, was | tages of our situation would in no degree be lessened. 


236 cubic feet per second.”” If we multiply 236 cubic 
feet by sixty-five, the head and fall, we have the whole 
water power of the falls expressed by the number 
15,340—sufficient to propel 168 pair of five feet Burr 
Mill Stones. 

It will be recollected that the above report was made 
some thirteen years ago; that the calculations were ba- 
sed upon the data afforded by a single dam, the only 
one of any account then erected—there are now fvur 
dams, the upper one of which, presents a head of fifteen 
feel at the expense of an eight mile pool, above, now 
converted into a navigable slack water basin about 400 
feet wide; and creating an immense power, not recog- 
nized by the United States’ Engineers; one of whom, 
has since acknowledged, that their estimate was very 
far below the facts of the case. Indeed it is the opinion 
of many, that the power is at least quadruple, what they 
have stated. 

Between the Falls and the mouth of Beaver, and di- 


rectly upon the banks, are the villages of Sharon; | 


Bolesville, Bridgewater, and East Bridgewater—half a 
mile west of Bridgewater, is the Borough of Beaver, 
halfa mile south, and directly opposite the mouth of 
Beaver, across the Ohio, is the village of Phillipsburg, 
and two miles up the Ohio, the village of Freedom, be- 
tween which and the mouth of Beaver, isa population 
of one hundred, claiming the village name of Fair 
Port. We have thus presented an aggregate of eleven 
small villages and boroughs, within three or four miles 
square, embracing a population of about 5000 souls, 
and the number rapidly increasing. 


BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The County of Beaver is bounded on the north by 
Mercer county, west by the State of Ohio, south by 
Washington county, and east by Allegheny and Butler 
counties. Its extreme length from north to south is 
54 miles; its breadth 19, population about 35,000. 

This county possesses a variety of advantages rarely 

ed, and perhaps no where excelled. As an agricul- 
tural district, it enjoys privileges not possessed in 
their extent and variety, by any of the neighbouring 
counties. 

Next in importance to agricultural advantages, are 
those connected with the almost incalculable power af- 
forded by a variety of streams in almost every part of 
the county. The Falls of Big Beaver have been al- 
ready described; but not one twentieth of the power of 
these falls is yet profitably employed; although nature 
and art have done every thing to invite and facilitate the 
employment of the whole. 


| The valley of Beaver and its principal tributaries afford 
| inclined planes, graded by the hand of nature, extend- 
| ing almost in a direct line and in the directions most de- 
sirable, or from 60 to [00 miles, and terminating at the 
very commencement of other inclined planes, having « 
| Northern aspect, and reaching to Lake Erie at any de- 
| sirable point. Suppose such a communication perfect 
|ed; (and the time is not distant when such an improve- 
ment cannot any longer be postponed, ) we will then 
‘have our selection to take advantage of the communica- 
| tion already noticed, or embark ourselves and our arti- 

cles of traffic at our own doors, to be transported with 
‘all the facilities and despatch incident to modern loco- 
'motion, first to Lake Erie—thence eastward to New 
| York, Quebec; or west, propelled by wind or steam, 
_we may traverse the straits of St. Clair, and Mackinaw, 
the Lakes, Huron, Michigan, Superior, and others still 
‘farther north and west, an unmeasured distance, to re- 
gions almost unknown and unexplored. 

The Falls of Beaver are eviden'ly designed and fitted 
by a Master’s hand, to be a manufacturing emporium, 
‘and I cannot butindulge the opinion that it will be, not 

only ours but that of this section of the United States 
generally. It possesses an Immense water power, as 
permanent as the order of nature, as certain as the re- 
}turn of the seasons. A power sufficient to manufac- 
ture to the annual value of millions of dollars. A pow- 
|er that when once well applied, will continue to ope- 
rate without further expense—and so situated as to be 
easily and cheaply employed, 





YILLAGES. 


| Brighton.—A very delightful and promising village,. 
/on the west side of Beaver River, was at an early 
| period distinguished for its iron works—it is now chief- 
\ly owned by Mr. J. Patterson,formerly of Philadelphia, 
|an enterprising capitalist, merchant, and manufacturer 
of cotton, flour, &c., and deeply interested in Jands and 
| water power, at the Falls of Beaver. He has, at this 
place, an uninterrupted head and fall of about twenty 
feet, besides a very considerable interest in the power, 
both above and below. He has turned his attention 
not only to manufacturing, and agriculture in general, 
but particularly to wool growing, and the cultivation of 
the mulberry, with reference to more extensive opera- 
tions in the culture of silk, in this county—in which 
many of the inhabitants are beginning to be very zeal- 
ous and active. 

This village has about fifty dwellings, fifty or sixty 








| families, und about four hundred inhabitants, a great 


| proportion of whom are employed, directly or indirect- 
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lv, by Mr. Patterson. There is at this place, also, a 
large paper mill, upon the most improved plan, capital 
$20,000. Coal of the best quality, is also abundant, 
and is delivered at 44 cents per bushel. Water pow- 
er, to almost any extent, is now for sale by Mr. Patter- 
son, and also by the owners, at the upper dam, one 
mile above. 


New Brighton—Situated on the east side of Beaver, | 
opposite the middle and lower Falls—at the termina- | 
tion of the Beaver Canal, and head of Steam Naviga- | 
tion, though comparatively a wilderness in 1830, has | 


now about one hundred dwellings, many of them well | 


built of brick; and more than one hundred families, with | 


| 


a population of eight or nine hundred inhabitants.— | 
There are four taverns, four stores, two grist mills, | 
three saw mills, two lath mills, one boat yard, one | 
coach maker, one wagon maker, one saddle and har- | 
ness maker, one chair factory, four boot and slioe esta- 
blishments, four tailors, two black smith shops, one 
bakery, one drug store, one physician. 





This place possesses many advantages and facilities | 
for a manufacturing town. The water power from the | 
Canal, and from the dam and race of Mr, Townsend, | 
the proprietor, is immense—a small proportion only is 
at present occupied, though it is attracting the atten- | 
tion of capitalists in the east, who have made considera- | 
ble purchases, and it is still abundant. | 


New Brighton, whether we look to its geographical | 
advantages, the salubrity of its atmosphere, its immense 
water power, its canal navigation, its steam boat facili- 
ties, its delightful plains, and the graceful native slopes | 
by which they are connected on one hand to the reced- 
ing hills, that open upon the surrounding country, and 
on the other, to the limpid waters of a romantic s'ream, | 
that half encircles the town,—or whether we look to | 
the inexhaustible beds of coal, of iron, of lime, of alum, | 
of salt, and of building stone—with which the neighbor- 
hood abounds, or to its present importance and rapid 
advancement in population, arts, manufactures and 
commerce, is evidently destined soon to become the | 
centre of a large and flourishing town of many thousand 
inhabitants, 





A vast amount of water power, anda great number | 
of village and out lots are now offered for sale, and wa- 


neighbouring hill, to supply many who must be other- | 
wise dependent on the more laborious method, of rais- | 
ing their family supplies from wells. The recent com- | 
pletion of a bridge connecting this village with the vil- | 
lage of Brighton, adds much to the importance of both | 
these towns, as the great stage road and thoroughfare 
from Pittsburg to the Lakes, will soon pass over this 
bridge and through these villages, 





Fallstown, situated at the foot of the Falls, on the 
west side of the stream, is already famous for its manu- 
factures; which consist of woollens, cotton, paper, lin- 
seed oil, wire, scythes, buckets, window-sash, ploughs, 
carpets, lasts, carding machines, steam engines, &c. &e. 
It contains about one hundred dwelling houses, and one 
hundred and ten families, with eight or nine hundred 
inhabitants. A printing office, post office, five stores, 
two taverns, two saw mills, two grist mills, two oi] mills 
—three smith shops, three shoe establishments, three 
tailors, do. ; one wheelwright, one saddler, and one phy-| 
sician. There is alsoa respectable building of brick, 
for schools, and for religious worship, by several differ- 
ent denominations. In the rear of this town, is an 
abundance of excellent coal, which may be slid from 
the mouth of the pits into the kitchen yards of many of 
the houses, 


Sharon, on the west side of Beaver, and below the 
mouth of Brady’s Run, has a population of five or six 
hundred. It hasan iron works, salt works, saw mill, 


windmill manufactory, two chair factories, three smith 
shops, two tanners, one tinner, one clock-maker, seve- 
ral shoe makers and tailors—a Methodist church, school 
house, &c,—and one physician. There is also at this 
place, an extensive mercantile establishment which 
does, in addition to its retailing, a respectable whole- 
sale business, with the surrounding country. 





Bolesville—On the east side of Beaver, number of 
houses and families, between twenty and thirty, popu- 
lation about two hundred. There are at this place, 
two extensive boat vards, where business is annually 
done, to the amount of perhaps twenty or thirty thou- 
sand dollars. There is also a steam saw mill, embrae- 
ing one run of stones, for the grinding of grain. 


Bridgewater—Situated at the west end of the bridge 
across the mouth of Beaver, has forty-seven frame 
dwelling houses, eighteen brick, three frame ware- 
houses, one brick, do. one brick brewery, and about 
four hundred inhabitants. There are ten stores, two 
taverns, two saddle and harness shops, three smith 
shops, two boot and shoe do., two cabinet do., two tai- 
lor do., two bakers, one coach maker, and three boat 
yards—this place is separated from East Bridgewater, 
by the Beaver, across which there is a bridge of some 
five or six hundred feet in length—cost ever $20,000, 
This place is improving rapidly, and will no doubt soon 
be united to Sharon on the north, Beavertown on the 
west—and present a continual succession of buildings 
to the Ohio, south. Col. Stone, long established at 
Beaver Point, and well known for his extensive opera- 
tions in forwarding and storing goods,as well as in keel 
and steam boating on the Ohio, has lately laid out 
about one hundred lots between Bridgewater and the 
Point, which he offers for sale, together with the island 
in front of his possessions, containing from five to ten 
acres 


Beavertown—The seat of justice of Beaver county, 
is situated on an elevated plain, below the mouth of 
Beaver, it has about one hundred dwelling houses, 
rising one hundred families, and between seven and 
eight hundred inhabitants. Its public buildings are, a 
court house and other county offices of brick, a stone 


jail, a bank and two churches—(Presbyterian and Me- 


ua : | thodist) all of brick, A post office, two printing offi- 
“ter is about to be introduced through a conduit, from a | 


ces, seven taverns, eight stores, two hat establishments, 
an extensive brewery, two tinners, one tanner, one 
silver smith, one wagon maker, one cooper, three tai- 
lors, two saddlers, four black smith, five boot and shoe 
makers—ten lawyers and four physicians, This place, 
though it has remained stationary for a number of years, 
is now improving— several very respectable brick, and 
wooden buildings, have been erected within the last few 
months, and it will doubtless continue to improve, as 
this location is certainly a very delightful one. 


Phillipsburg, or New Philadelphia—A village on the 
south side of the Ohio river,directly opposite the mouth 
of the Beaver, formerly owned by Messrs. Phillips and 
Graham,and connected with an extensive steamboat yard, 
but afterwards sld to Count de Leon and his associates. 
Their society having broken up, the place has remain- 
ed stationary, in possession of a German population, 
formerly attached to that society, -as joint tenants; but 
since the dissolution of their joint interests, they live in 
families, with separate interests, pursuing the indus- 
trious and frugal course, by which that people are ge- 
nerally characterised—their population may be from 
two to three hundred. 


Freedom—A village on the north side of the Ohio, 
two miles above the mouth of Beaver, was commenced 
the twentieth day of May, 1832, and in eleven months, 
had over three hundred inhabitants. It has now fifty 
dwellings, sixty-three families, and four hundred and 
fifty inhabitants; a steam saw and grist mill,a distillery, 
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several taverns and stores, with various mechanics, | tions and residence, and is about to erect a steam mill 
a post office, two physicians, and an extensive boat | by which he can furnish bridges to any part of the Mis- 
ard, employing more than one hundred hands, Mr. | sissippi valley, all framed, and ready for raising—we 
hillips, the enterprising proprietor, turns out work to | understand that the immense bridge about to be erect- 
the amount of forty or fifty thousand dollars per an- | ed at Louisville, 600 miles below, will be sent by 
nim; and just above, upon the opposite side of the | him, from the mouth of Beaver—it will cost over 
Ohio, is a boat yard, which will turn out about $10,000 | $400,000. 
*y¢ar. It may be remarked, in conclusion, that none of the 
East Bridgewater and Fairport, quite in their incip- | above described eleven villages, are more than half a 
ient stage, promise soon to attain a respectable rank | mile from an abundant supply of the best bituminous 
among their neighbours. Mr. Pinney has invested | coal, and none more than half a mile from the neigh- 
some thirty thousand dollars in lands at the above places, | bourhood of the canal, or steamboat navigation—they 
and is preparing to build up a large town. A whole- | are, with one or two exceptions, all improving rapidly, 
sale store, with a capital of $75,000 will be established | and will soon spread, and become united in ons large 
at Fairport next spring. Mr. Le Baron, the famous | and populous town. 
bridge builder, has selected this place for his opera- [To be continued. } 


METEOROLOGICAL REGISTER. 
Lxtract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the State Capital—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Br James Waieat, Librarian, 


JUNE, 1835. 
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1|| Monday, 68| 75) 76| 73\| 29.80 87 87| 29.85|| NW Clear day 
| 2}| Tuesday, 60| 76| 77| 71 90 94 94 931, S Do do 
3\|Wednesday,| 66) 80) 8) 75 96 98} 30.00 98}| S$ Do do 
4|| Thursday, 72) 82) 80) 78 94 86 84 88]; S Sun and clouds,rain at night 
5||Friday, 70} 79| 74) 74 77 74 74 75|| W Clear—showry 
6|/Saturday, 68) 77| 74) 73 74 83 87 81|\| W Sun and clouds,rain at night 
7||Sunday, 65} 66) 67] 66)| 30.03 14 16} 30.11|} E Cloudy day 
8/| Monday, 57] 66) 64) 62); 30.23 22 15 20) E Sun and clouds—clear 
9||Tuesday, 54, 70) 75) 66 6 6 6 6 «6S Sun and clouds 
10}|Wednesday,| 68) 81) 81} 73 4 2 1 2}; Ss Clear day 
11}|Thursday, 69} 82) 89] 77\}| 30.00] 30.00} 29.94) 29.98} SW Sun and clouds 
12}| Friday, 69; 83) 77| 76)) 29.94 94 86 91]/} SW Sun & clouds,rai. heavy rain 
13}|Saturday, 71) 81) 82) 78 90 88 86 88); W Sun and clouds 


14)|Sunday, 71) 78) 75) 75 86 86 86 86|| W Do do 

















15||Monday, 59| 70) 67] 65 97 97 97 97|; SE Sun and clouds— clear 
16}/Tuesday, 62) 69) 66) 66 90 89 70 83)}| Ss Cloudy—rain at night 
17||Wednesday,| 62) 70} 70) 67 79 84 84 82||} NW Sun and clouds—Clear 
18}|/Thursday, 58| 74; 73) 68 83 75 73 77|| S$ Clear—cloudy 

19}| Friday, 63} 76) 76) 72 70 67 56 64/| S Cloudy—damp day 
20}|Saturday, 61) 69) 62) 67 66 70 76 71); W Sun and clouds—light rain 
21||Sunday, 48 G1) 62; 57 87 87 89 88|| W Sun and clouds—clear 
22)|Monday, 50; 68) 70) 63 89 89 89 89}, W Clear day 

23|| Tuesday, 61) 78) 76) 73 90 90 80 87|| W Do do 
24||Wednesday,| 63) 79) 76| 73 80 80 80 80}; Ss Sun and clouds 

25 Thursday, 65| 70) 73) 69 80 78 78 79\| S Rain—sun and clouds 

26|\ Friday, 68| 74) 75| 72 76 73 70 73\\ SE Rauin—cloudy 

27 ||Saturday, 69) 78) 68) 72 70 70 60 67|| SE Showry—heavy shower 
28 ||Sunday, 62) 74) 70) 69 60 60 65 62); W Sun & clouds, heavy shower 

29}|Monday, 64) 73) 73) 70 63 69 67 66|| W Sun and clouds 
30|| Tuesday, 62} 68! 63) 64 70] 75) ~=75| 738i) W Do do 
Thermometer. Barometer. 

Maximum on the 4th, ° > . 78°); Maximum on the 8th ; j 
Minimum on the 21st, . ° 57 |/Minimum on the 28th, no we a 
Difference, .- . : : 21 || Difference, > ; 7 00.58 « 
Mean, * * . . ‘ 70 Mean, * . - . 2989 «4 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, With the view of exciting emulation among the stu- 
dents, greater care was taken to apportion the several 
(Continued from page 245.) grades of honorary distinction at the commencements 
CHAPTER XIll. tothe merits of the candidates; while, in the mean 


time, they were taught to feel more strongly the influ- 
New Regulations.—Institution of the Philomathean So- | ence of public sentiment. and to allow it more authori- 


ciety.—ZJmproved State of the School.— Establishment |ty over their conduct, by occasional exhibitions of 
of the Department of Natural Science. their skill in oratory before respectable assemblages of 


i citizens, 

In the year 1810 a reformation was commenced by a They were, moreover, encouraged to form among 
complete separation of the seminary into two parts, the | themselves an association, similar to those which exist 
boundaries of which were distinctly marked, and their | j) many other colleges in this country,and the influence 
objects accurately defined. The students of the col- | of which has been found highly beneficial, both to the 
lege, arranged into three classes—the freshman, junior, | young men who belong to them, and to the seminaries 
and senior—were placed under a faculty composed of | under the auspices of which they have been establish- 
three professors, who filled respectively the chairs of ed. In these societies, the charm of secrecy has been 
moral philosophy, of natural philosophy and the math- | employed to attract. new members, and to maintain a 
ematics, and of thelanguages. Of these professors one | stronger interest among the old; while it is deprived of 
was the provost, and the second the vice-provost of the | 31) mischievous tendency by the participation of the 
university. The term of study was confined to three | professors and other officers of the college. To be able 
years; and the course of instruction embraced, togeth- | fujly to appreciate the importance of such institutions, 
er with the Latin and Greek classics, all those higher | we must revert to the period of our own youth, and 
branches of learning and science which are usually | cal] to mind the deep interest, the spirit at once of 
taught in colleges. By a special determination of the | union and emulation, the kindly feelings towards each 
board it was provided, that whenever punishments | other united with the energetic determination to excel, 
might be necessary, they should be directed exclusive- inspired into us by their manlike exercises; and while 
ly to ‘‘a sense of duty, and the principle of honour and dwelling on these recollections, we shall experience in 
shame.” From this it would appear, that the students | the Joye with which our hearts warm and expand to- 
might previously have been subjected to occasional | words the scene of our young efforts, and the vivid de- 
bodily chastisement—a degradation to which high- | sire which arises to witness and contribute to its pros- 
minded young men could not be expected to submit; perity, a sure evidence of the lasting benefit which 
and the liability to which, if it really did exist, must | must flow to the seats of learning, from multiplying 
have had a great effect in lowering the general standard | gi.ch sources of pleasant and affectionate association. 
of character and attainment in the school, and bringing | phe philomathean Society of the University of Penn- 
down its reputation to that inferior level upon which | .jyania was founded in the year 1813, and still exists, 
it stood for many years. The attention of the Public is annually called to it by 

The resignation of Dr. Rogers gave the trustees an | an address, commemorative of its origin, delivered by 
opportunity of abolishing the professorship of English | some one of its older members, appointed for the pur- 
and the belles-letters; and the English school, which, | pose.* 
from the foundation of the institution had constituted a | Notwithstanding all these changes, there yet remain« 
part of it, was shortly afterwards dissolved, Under the | ed, in the plan and araangement of the seminary, some 
name of the academy, a grammar school was retained, | errors which it was important to rectify. The period 
in which were taught the various inferior branches of | of three years, to which the college term was _restrict- 
learning, necessary as a preparation for entering upon | ed, was insufficient for the completion, without extra. 
a collegiate course. Over this school was placed one | ordinary talent and industry, of the prescribed course 
or more teachers, without the title of professor, with- | of studies; and the proper qualifications for a degree 
out any authority in the general management of the in- | could not therefore be so rigidly insisted on, as if a due 
stitution, and subject to the superintendence and con- | 








portion of time had been allotted. Nor was the num- 
trol of the collegiate faculty. The charity schools, 


_| ber of professors proportionate to the task of instruc 
which constituted a third division of the department of | tion, embracing as it did almost the whole circle of: the 


arts, were also placed under the care of the faculty; so sciences. Some branches were necessarily omitted or 
that the college, while in itself independent, was ena- | imperfectly taught; and thus, to the want of time, was 
bled to exercise over the inferior branches a degree of | added another cause for insufficient preparation on the 
authority, sufficient to preserve them in accordance | part of the student. It naturally followed from these 
with its own interests, and to give the character of | circumstances, that the requisites of graduation were 
a regular system to all the operations of the seminary. | considered lower, and consequently the honour of a 
Such were the first steps in the path of improvement. | degree less, in the university, than in most of the pro- 
Further advances were gradually made, as the way be- | minent colleges of the United States; and, asthe reg~ 
came clearer, and experience began to demonstrate the | ulation requiring a long attendance of the students 
safety if not expediency of the course pursued. To | upon the professors remained unaltered, and the gram- 
raise the character of the college, higher qualifications | mar school, though entirely separate in its government 
for admittance were made requisite; and among these | and conduct from the college, was still maintained in the 
qualifications, a suitable age was considered essential. | same building, and therefore frequently confounded 
Formerly, boys had not unfrequently been permitted with the higher department, the institution was not yet 
to pass through and receive the honours of the institu- | able to rise entirely out of that reputation of inferiority, 
tion, whose immaturity of years was, of itself, a suffi- which had been attached to it from the period of the 
cient evidence of their unfitness for these honours; and | revolution. ’ i 
men who beheld these unfledged alumni, could not but | _ The trustees, however, becoming sensible of these 
doubt the judgment and prudence of that alma mater, | disadvantages, have recently made alterations, which, 
who had sent them forth from her bosom while yet so | 80 far as regards the organization of the department of 
incompetent to their own intellectual management. It | arts, leave little farther to be desired, The grammar 
was resolved that no applicant should be received into 
the lowest class under the age of fourteen; atime of 
life at which it was thought that the sense of honour 


might be sufficiently developed to serve as a motive for | been instituted among the students of the university, 


strenuous application, and the intellect sufficiently ma- | under the name of the Zelosaphic Society. —January 
ture to render such application productive. 1384. ; . 





*Another society of a similar character, has since 
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school has been removed from the building in Ninth 
Street, and located in the old academy; so that the 
collegians no longer incur the risk of being confounded 


with the inferior pupils, and are allowed to enjoy unal- | 


loyed the natural and salutary sense of importance be- 
longing to their station, That other unsatisfactory re- 


gulation relative to the time of their attendance has also | 


been altered; and in this respect they are now placed 
on a footing with the students of the highest and most 
respectable seminaries. ‘The term of study has been 


extended to four years; another class has been added | 


to the three previously existing; and the faculty has 
been augmented by the appointment of a tutor, and the 
institution of a fourth professorship. 

Time has not been allowed, since the adoption of 
these regulations, for the full developement of those 








rived from the university, beside the honour of the 
connexion, were the gratuitous use of suitable apart- 
ments, and access to the apparatus belonging to the 
institution. Though the rule demanding annual courses 
has not been exactly complied with by all the gentle- 
men who have accepted professorships in this depart- 
ment, yet on the more important and popular subjects 
lectures have been regularly given, in some instances, 
to numerous classes; and the general result, if not so 
favorable as mignt have been anticipated, has been 
such as fully to justify the original adoption of the 
measure, and to give rise to the hope that much good 
may flow from it hereafter. 


(To be continued. ) 


good effects which inay reasonably be expected from | puipoCcLEAN AND PEITHESSOPHIAN SOCIE- 


them; but the result of the changes which were made 
at an earlier period has been highly favourable. Since 


TIES. 


the year 1810, the university has certainly taken a high- | an Address to the Philoclean and Peithessophian Socie- 


er standing than it has previously enjoyed. Its opera- 
tions have been conducted with greater regularity; the 
course of instruction has been more complete and 
efficient; and the annual number of graduates, varying 
from seven to thirty-four, has exhibited an increase of 
reputation and popularity, which though by no means 
equal to the wishes of its friends, or to its just claims, 
gives us a cheering assurance that the later improve- 


ties of Rutgers’ College. Delivered and Published at 
the request of the Philoclean Society, by 


Davin Pavut Brown. 
ADDRESS. 


| Gentlemer of Rutgers’ College: 


Force of Character, Eloquence, and the Value of 


ments, which are but just beginning to be carried into | Time, form the principal subjects of that discourse to 


effect, will not be fruitiess in the end. 

in the same spirit which ‘originated the measures 
above detail d, the board of trustees, in the year 1816, 
determined to institute a new department in the uni- 
versity, te be devoted more especially to the advance- 
ment of those branches of sciengg which could not be 
advantageously brought within the scheme of the scm? 
inary as it then existed. It was evidently impossible, 
during the regular collegiate course, to acquire an inti- 
mate and thorough acquaintance with all the diversified 


subjects of human knowledge. All that could be aim- | 


ed at with discretion, was-the communication to the 
young student of such varied elementary instruction, 
as might enable him, in his subsequent career, to pur- 
sae beneficially any particular subject of study to which 
his interest or his genius might incline him, But there 
are many branches of science both ornamental and use- 
fal, which, even with the aid afforded by this elemen- 
tary instruction, are still attended with so many difficul- 
ties, that the learner is apt to be discouraged at the 
threshold, and to turn away his steps towards some ob- 
ject of more easy attainment, but less honourable in 
the pursuit, and Jess advantageous in possess on. These 


difficulties, consisting often in the want of practical | 
and exnerimental illustrations of the facts and deductions | 


of science, may be removed or greatly diminished by 


courses of lectures, delivered by well qualified profes. | 


sors, with the assistance of extensive cabinets of speci- 


mens, and a suitable apparatus. ‘This remark is par- | 


ticularly applicable to those branches of knowledge 
which are designated by the general title of natural 
science. As the means requisite for the proper illus- 
tration of these subjects are often beyond the resources 
of individuals, it was thought by the board, that by 
constituting a faculty of professors, and affording them 
such facilities in the prosecution of their several courses 


| 





which I shall briefly invite your attention, and direct 
my own; and if, in the discussion of the one, we shall 
not prove unmindful of the importance of the others, 
the object of this appointment, so far at least as my 
views are concerned, will be satisfactorily fulfilled. 
Force of Character is that quality—which, although 
its possession does not invariably imply greatness— 


| without which, no man can ever become truly great. 


/ It may, asis the case with most of the distinguishing 
_charactesistics of man, be the result of natural endow- 
ment, but it*is not necessarily a natural endowment; 
‘and its acquirement, although certainly with some a 
| matter of greater facility than with others, is, neverthe- 
less, open and free to all. This great faculty is much 
|more readily understood than defined. Indeed, all 
'metaphysical researches are naturally embarrassing :— 
“As the eye sees not itsel/ but by reflection,” sothe mind 
| is ever incapable of ascertaining its own true charac- 
ter, or comprehending the various springs and sources, 
of its own intelligence and motives. It is a ray ema- 
nating from the Deity; it comprehends every thing but 
itself—but in itself is lost—in short, it is 


A holy mystery, 
A part of Earth—a part of Heaven— 
A part, great God, of Thee!” 


Force of character by some is called genius—by 
others talent, and bya third class, perseverance. These, 
it is true, all more or less appertain to it, but they are 
rather ifs attributes than its essence. It combines them 
all—it supports them all: but the ivy that twines around 
the gnarled oak, or the flowers that adorn the diversi- 
fied parterre, no more contribute to sustain the trunk 
‘or bed upon which they grow, than genius, talent or 
| industry, separately regarded, conduces to create or to 
| establish what is proposed to be considered under the 


of instruction as m ght be within the power of the uni- | denomination of Force of Character. Genius is often 
versity, they would be contributing towards the public | at open war with it. Eccentric, erratic, embracing a vast 
good, and at the same time elevating the character of | variety of heterogeneous objects, with but little respect 
the institution over which they presided. A department | to their importance or utility, it frequently exhausts it- 
of natural science was accordingly created, embracing | self amidst diversity and distraction, instead of regulat- 
five professorships, which were immediately filled by |ing its pursuits by some useful, settled and salutary 


the choice of men recommended either by their gene- 
ral talent, or by their peculiar fitness for the offices to 
which they were appointed. The duty of the profes- 
sors was tu give annual courses of lectures to the pub- 
lic, for which their rumeration was to consist in the fees 
of the attendants; and the advantages which they de- 


| principle. Talent is but another name for inclination, 
and veers and varies in its meteor course, as often as 
the whim, will, pleasure or caprice of man, Perseve- 
rance comes nearer than either of those to the nature 


of our subject, but it is not so comprehensive in its 


scope, nor so illustrious in its results. Perseverance 
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may exist without force of character, but the latter ever | ly and freely staked his fortune and his fate upon the 
includes the former. issue. Something of this may have been ascribable to 
Napoleon—that bright Orb, that now is set ‘‘in star-| the warmth of his temperament—much of it to the 
less, rayless, endless night,” exhibited in his transcend- | time in which he lived and the circumstances by which 
ent military successes, perhapsas apt an illustration or | he was encompassed, but more, undoubtedly, to the 
outward and visible sign of the effects produced by in- | school in which-he received the initiatory principles of 
tellectual force of character, as ingenuity or reflection | his future life—ihe camp of the immortal Washington! 
could possibly suggest. Every campaign was but an|—the Hero who subdued himself and others!—Bis 
image of his mighty mind. How was it, that often with | vincil qui se vincit in vietoria. 
inferior numbers—with no superiority of discipline to} As another, and the last example, not uhwurthy to 
many of his adversaries, he subdued empires, and laid | be classed with those illustrious men, stands the vene- 
waste almost an entire quarter of the globe! It is said | rated, alas! that within the present month we should be 








‘by those who were observant’ of his tactics, that he ) compelled to say, the /amented Chief Justice of the 


rarely awaited the attack, but commenced it; and that; United States, A man whose whole career was one 
his astonishing victories depended upon his wonderful | continued evidence of almost matchless gentleness and 
power of suddenly concentrating the whole strength | firmness, simplicity and strength, humility and grandeur: 
of his army, and directing its operation against any | —whose life was a national blessing and whose death a 


given point of the enemy’s line,—and then, again, by | 
the rapidity of his evolutions, transferring that strengtli 
to any other portion of the battle, to which his con- | 
summate generalship, or the exigency of the occasion | 
might direct him. Ina conflict with such skill—such | 
decision—no superiority of numbers—no plans, how- | 
ever prudent—no courage, however resolved, unless | 
sustained by equal energy of mind, could possibly prove | 
available. The outstretched line of warriors—each | 
man defending his own person, or each battalion pro- | 
tecting its own post, was scathed and scattered, as by | 
the condensed fury of a thunderbolt, bursting from 
the angry clouds of war. The operation of his armies, | 
I say, were but a type of his mind. It was ¢hat which | 
imparted so much terror to his arms, and rendered them | 
irresistible. He was surrounded by experienced gene- | 
rals—many of whom, in some particular qualifications | 
of the soldier, were at least his equals, —but in hum was | 
united, all that was best in them. 

You have a still more interesting and illustrious in- | 
stance, though of another and widely different order, | 
presented to you in the life of one who was “first in 
war—/irst in peace—and first in the hearts of his coun- | 
trymen.” Patriotism was his ruling passion, All the | 
actions of his invaluable life—all the powers of his— 
mind were freely devoted to his country. Kindred 
spirits rallied around his standard—the faithless and 
the false shuddered and shrunk beneath his glance,— 
his energies, moral and intellectual, were actuated and 
swayed by one great principle; and, whether in the re- | 
tirement of Mount Vernon, or at the lead of his little 
band of devoted patriots, or in the Executive Chair of | 
the Union, the eyes of his countrymen ever fondly rest- 
ed upon him, as 


**A combination and a form indeed, 
Where Ev’ry God did seem to set his seal 
To give the world assurance of a man.” 


The moral influence of his example was resistless, | 
It was that which, while his whole soul was centered | 
in one great object, rendered that object the focus of 
all the choice and master spirits of the age. Nothing | 
else could have 1endered our Revolutionary struggle | 
successful. In the mere matter of generalship he also | 
may have had many rivals,—but in force of cliaracter, | 
not one. His heart was never doubted by those who, 
themselves, were unsuspected; and, although surround- 
ed by men of the highest intellectual attainment,—in | 
the harmonious and mutual adaptation of his great qual- | 
ities, he towered above them all. 

Lafayette—is another bright example of the truth of 
our doctrine. ‘Whatever his hand found to do, he did | 
with all his might.” The execution of his work was | 
not the result of cold, calculating reason. Reason 


national calamity. He, too, was the pupil—-the friend— 
the fellow soldier of the Father of his Country. Their 
works were here; but they looked for their reward 
not to an earthly, but a celestial crown-—“‘to a throne 
not made with hands, eternal in the Heavens.” Thus 
must it ever be. It has seldom happened that a great 
man flourished alone—the kindred sympathies of our 
hearts,—the ambition inspired by example,—the colli- 
sion of minds engaged in the accomplishment of a great 
work,—the applause which ever invites to competition, 
all contribute to bring into action those latent powers 
which otherwise might slumber, and, perhaps, die. It 
is the peculiarity of greatness that it lights, and leads, 
and lures others on to glory by its own effulgence. I 
pause not for instances, ancient or modern—the page of 
history is resplendent with the accumulated proofs of 
this doctrine. 

We have been somewhat led, in contemplating the 
effects of force of character, from the cause that pro- 
duces them. The prodigious results will easily be com- 
prehended, when they are considered as springing from 
the natural or habitual employment of the united moral 
and intellectual energies for any specific and commen- 
surate purpose. If the mind be spread or scattered 
over a vast surface, without the ability of suddenly 
collecting its forces and bringing them all to bear in the 
hour of emergency, it will frequently be resisted, if 
not utterly overthrown, by a comparatively feeble and 
contemptible adversary. Such a mind never can rely 
upon itself; its very acquisitions and treasures are but 
an intolerable burthen, and serve only, in the world’s 
great cunflict, 


“Like golden armour, worn in heat of day, 
To scald with safety.” 


The purpose of knowledge is usefulness. —"No man 
lighteth a candle, and putteth it undera bushel.” Itis 


_ not sufficient that the mind should be a library of pro- 


found learning, but, as has been well remarked, it 
should be a circulating library, The knowledge that 
cither is not exercised at all, or not exercised until the 
occasion has passed by, is folly—and leaves us only to 
regret that it had not been acquired by some one who 
could, and who would, have applied it more beneficial- 
ly for mankind. Let not these sentiments be understood 
as a.reproach to erudilion, or as an encouragement to 
mere sciolists in the work of Instruction, It rarely hap- 
pens that the superficial can ever render any valuable 
aid to the important concerns of life. Even if possess- 
ed of promptitude and decision, they are almost always 
destitute of force of character—for it is the very essence 
of that great virtue never to know imperfectly, what 
may be fully comprehended. The difference between 
the two classes to which I have referred, is_this—the 


may have dictated it—but the warm, generous, enthu-| former are «lways frepared, but never ready,—and the 
siastic and devoted heart, promoted and secured its} latter are always ready, but never prepared. ‘ake the 
achieverment. Whether he enlisted in the great cause | learning of the one, and the actiyity of the other, and 
of human Liberty, embarked in the glorious struggle | success in every effort is secured. It is absurd to sup- 
for American Independence, or imparted his counsel | pose that each particular branch of study has any espe- 
to the provisional government of France, he generous- | cial or exclusive destination. No one branch can secure 
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eminence,—but still less can it do so, when it is singu- 
lar in its application. It is in their union that the pow- 
ers of the mind are wrought up to their highest excel- 
lence, and that human nature would seem to entrench 
upon the privilege and sanctuary of angels. In your 
Academian shades and arbours, you may challenge and 
enjoy temporary distinction from preéininence in Math- 
ematics—in the Languages—in History—in Philosophy 
—in Eloquence or in Poetry; but, when you leave 
these tranquil and beloved scenes, the blessed abode of 
youth and innocence—at once the vast vista of a tu- 
multuous and diversified world opens before you. The 
untverse is now your theatre,—you enter suddenly upona 
career of turbulence and anxiety,from which you never— 
never canreturn. Once grappled tothe world, you are 
plucked forward by a power asresistless and relentless 
as that of death. Onward—onward, still you go, in 
the pursuit of the fleeting phantoms of delusive life; 
and, in the very moment of clutching them—the grave, 
the last sad pillow of repose, opens to receive you,— 
and that world for which you toiled and suffered, ap- 

ars ‘like a scroll that is rolled up together!” Such 
is life,—and such, alas, is death, the inevitable doom of 
man! 

In every earthly profession or pursuit, you will en- 
counter talents of the first order,—aye, the first of the 
first order; and you must either maintain your stand 
against every champion and upon every ground, or be 
condemned to ignominious and irretrievable defeat, 
Let us, forthe sake of illustration, pursue this matter 
still further. Which of the sciences do you select for 

our profession? Whichever it may be, let it be stead- 
ily remembered, that it is the nature of a science toim- 
prove upon itself, and never to be fully attained—and 
that it is also clear, so intimately are the professions or 
sciences connected,.that no man can be a competent 
master of any one without some knowledge, theoretical 


or practical, of the others. Reflect maturely upon | 
this, and let it stimulate you to renewed zeal and unre- 


mitted assiduity. 


Is your ulterior attention directed to medicine? For | 


every advantage now unimproved, the lives of whole 


hecatombs shall pay. Inthe prosecution of your stu- | 


dies, it is not merely the benefit to your own prospects 
that is to be considered, but the benefit to the commu- 
nity. It is not merely an absolute, but an important 
relative duty, that you are called upon to perform— 
and, it is not merely the time present, but the time to 
come, that is to be regarded. Remember this, and it 


moral and intellectual power, graced by a fervid and 
persuasive eloquence. 

Do you adopt the raw for your profession—for 
worldly purposes—the noblest of all worldly pursuits, 
involving property, reputation, liberty, life, govern- 
ment, every thing that is important to bless and pre- 
serve mankind? The law rightly understood embraces, 
and is embraced by the sister sciences. Divine law is 
its basis; and, in criminal practice especially, the know- 
ledge of the physician, the surgeon, the chemist, and 
the anatomist, are often as essential to the discharge of 
the duty of an advocate, as an intimate acquaintance 
with Blackstone or Coke upon Littleton. The mere 
lawyer, permit me to say it, isa mere blockhead. The 
professors of the law are only venerated, from a pre- 
sumption of general efficiency in the concerns of life, 
and above all, for their supposed eloquence; and, in 
the language of Quintillian, “‘may I perish if the all- 
powerful creator of nature, and the architect of the 
world, has impressed man with any character so proper 
to distinguish him from other animals as the faculty of 

speech. When nature has denied expression to man, 
_ how little, how very little, do all his boasted divine 
qualities avail him.” 

By eloquence, is not meant mere fluency and flip- 
pancy of speech; these are no more to be compared to 
eloquence than an ignis fatuus to the broad glare of the 
meridian sun. Eloquence consists more in the harmo- 
nious structure of thought, and in the depths and _sub- 
limity of feeling, than in the adoption of measured lan- 
guage, or the graceful fall of well turned periods. 
| Those who bestow more attention upon words than 
| sentiment, never yet were, and never can be eloquent: 
| External dress, it is admitted, ought not to be utterly dis- 
regarded, and, in truth, cannot be, where the mental 
condition is such as has been suggested. It is by no 
means necessary, toa distinguished man, that apparel 
should be studiously considered and adjusted, but still 
a proper regard to decency of exterior, is calculated to 
enlarge the sphere of his usefulness, and to recommend 
him to those portions of society, whose perspicacity 
never enabled them to discover virtue in poverty, or 
genius in rags. With this understanding, words may 
be said to be things, a sort of letter of introduction, or 
passport from heart to heart, obtaining access for more 
valuable and less perishable impressions. A blush is 
said to be the colour of innocence—to the eye of the 
superficial observer, the contemplation of external 
signs is the least painful and most important, and if 






















will incite you to those efforts, which at once bespeak | these shall result in finally attracting attention to the 
for their origin, and secure by their exercise, that inten- | inward man, even in the estimation of Divine Philoso- 
sity of thought, that devotion of the heart, that vigi-| phy they are not tobe utterly despised. If some mo- 
Jant sense of obligation, which constitute force of cha-! dern orators should ‘‘monster their nothings,” or fas- 
racter. Is it divinity to which you aspire? Do you | tidiously decorate and bedizen the puny and sickly 
stand forth in the Holy Temple of the Most High—ta- | dffspring of their brains in embroidery and brocade, 
diant and redolent with his blessings, youth and health | and thereby introduce them like modern fops into the 
and happiness? Do you cast your eyes over his glo-| best society, great men may imbibe instruction from 
rious creation, wherein every opening flower breathes | their folly, and profit by the example. It is the pecu- 
incense to the Creator? Do you contemplate the bright | liar privilege of philosophy to derive benefit from the 
hosts above, in which every star beams with the glory | weakness as well as the wisdom of others. ‘The unpol- 















of the great First Cause,and does not the soul leap within 
you, at the consciousness of your divine and eternal 
calling? Doyou stand then in monumental mockery, 
like a cold and marble statue, amid the groans and 
vices of arecreant and dying world? Or do you, wrapt 
and inspired by the voice that spoke from Sinai, devote 
your whole strength to the salvation of your fellow men 
«cheer the faithful onward to an endless crown, and 
awaken the slumberer from his sleep of death—sustain 
the footsteps of the faltering—reclaim the giddy wan- 
derer from the gulph that yawns to receive him, and 
boldly vindicate the ways of God to man! To accom- 
plish this, although piety in yourself is indispensable, 
yet even piety is insufficient. An extensive knowledge 
of human nature, and the springs of human action—a 


| ished and incrusted diamond may be passed over with 
indifference or contempt, while shallow, worthless, 
glittering French paste, shall attract all eyes and win 
'all hearts. It is proper that the decorums of life should 
be strictly. observed, neither the Muses nor the Graces, 
invested as they are wtih female privileges are to be 
won or wooed by a sullied face and hands. Foppery 
and vanity of expression are certainly to be avoided, 
but, nevertheless, princely thought, challenges prince- 
ly entertainment, and should, therefore, never be dis- 
guised in the habiliments of a pauper.—‘‘A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Tf 
differ toto clo, from those, therefure, who underrate the 
blandishments and graces of oratory, although my own 
deficiency may be no voucher for the sincerity of my 












knowledge of Physiology, and the rules of civil conduct | opinions. Cicero is a shining instance of the doctrine 
are also necessary, together with a concentration of! now contended for. Aware of the importance of lan- 
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guage, the chief of his life was devoted to its study— 
inferior, undoubtedly, to Demosthenes in force of cha- 
racter, yet was he a more finished orator. The struc- 
ture of his sentences was more perfect—his language 
more select and polished, but in action, as well as in 
matter, no man can read the discourses of those great 
masters, without acknowledging the supremacy of the 
Greek. 

The chie’ defect of Cicero was want of decision of 
character—for which inordinate vanity and consum- 
mate art were substituted. Demosthenes, on the con- 
trary, although, at times, he betrayed timidity, was 
obviously possessed of great firmness and decision. 
Nothing can show this more clearly, than his zeal and 
devotion in the pursuit of oratory, and the spirit which 
he manifested in his philippics and speech for the crown. 
The eloquence of Cicero may be compared toa ma- 
jestic river, gliding through mount, and vale and plain, 
and reflecting on its broad and tranquil bosom the flow- 
ers and the foliage, the smiling villages and stately 
cities that decorate its shores, while it exhibits the 
beauties of the bright cerulean, and sparkles in the 
rays of the o’erhanging firmament. That of Demos- 
thenes, on the contrary, resembled the mighty ocean— 
dark, deep and terrible, now fanned by the gentle 
zephyrs, and now lashed and chafed by the storm, and 
directing its rage as it were, even against Heaven it- 
self. It is the difference between beauty and sublimity 
—between symmetry and strength—between Apollo 
and Jupiter. Character does not depend more upon 
opinion, than opinion upon character. When, there- 
fore, inquired of, what were the chief qualities of an 
orator? Demosthenes replied, action—in other words, 
manner—and he wasright. It embraces every thing— 
no man of imbecile mind, feebleness of conception, 
poverty of language, or coldness of heart, can be pos- 
sessed of action. We do not understand by action, 
gesticulation, or dramatic effect, but that adaptation or 
conformity of the graces and powers of body and mind, 
which shews that the whole ‘soul is enlisted in the 
cause. Cicero confirms this notion in the following 
familiar incident—indifferently ascribed to him and his 
great rival. A client called upon him, as we are told, 
to institute a suit against an individual who had wrong- 
ed him. He related the story of his grief in such a 
cold and unimpassioned way, that the advocate declared 
his disbelief of the whole account—whereupon the 
complainant highly incensed, tore open his robe—ex- 
hibited the wounds upon his person, and swore-to re- 
dress himself if the laws withheld their aid. The orator 
was convinced, and the client satisfied. This was action. 
I remember a striking instance in my own humble ex- 
perience. A gentleman sought redress for one of the 
deepest wounds that could be inflicted upon his domes- 
tic peace—his brow was placid—his voice unbroken— 
his eye rayless—his breast tranquil—his whole soul 
obviously sleeping upon the subject of his complaint. 
i told him frankly, that from his character, every word 
that he uttered was believed, but told him, also, that if 
he related his story in the same manner upon the ap- 
proaching trial, the jury would never credit it, as the 
heart seemed to bear testimony against the tongue. 
The prediction was realized. He told. the story in the 
same cold and listless way,—he was totally uncontra- 
dicted, and unassailed;—but, influenced by the ordinary 
principles that govern the determinations of men, he 
was utterly rejected by the jury, and the defendant 
was acquitted. Such is action;—call it passion—man- 


-ner—gesture—what you will, it is the life of eloquence. 


“ It is eloquence that imparts the chief charm and the 
chief glory to all the learned professions, and particu- 
larly to the law. In knowledge of the law, Greece 
had many equals to Demosthenes—~Rome had many 
superiors to Tully, but the splendour of their oratory 





the advantages of Rhetoric. Improve them daily — 
hourly—unceasingly! There is no situation so mean 
that they cannot dignify it—there is no elevation so 
high that they cannot exalt it;—without them, know- 
ledge is the miser’s wealth, and only cheers the owner 
—with them, the riches of the mind are scattered or 
diffused to the four quarters of the earth, ‘‘far as the 
adventurous voyager spreads his sail;” and, in the cir- 
cling eddies of life, having imparted their benefits to 
others, like the bread cast upon the waters, they shall 
be returned after many days. Eloquence, however, let 
it be understood, is not a castle in the air—a fairy place 
of frost-work, conjured up bya distempered fancy, 
destitute alike of substance and support; it is rather to 
be compared to a magnificent Grecian temple, con- 
structed of parian marble—sustained by pillars that 
shall endure for ages, exhibiting the most exact and 
admitable symmetry, and combining all orders and va- 
rieties of architecture. 

As intimately connected with eloquence, a fondness 
for poetry should not be repressed. The harmony of 
numbers improves the power of language, and is an 
evidence of harmony of thought. Poetical enthusiasm, 
within proper limits, sweetens our toil, and often stimmu- 
lates us to the noblest flights of ambition. In fine, all 
the inriate and acquired functions should be encouraged. 
Fertility is easily cultivated, but no art can cure bar- 
renness. ‘I would,”’ says Cicero, “have something in 
youth that I can lop away. While we think it is suffi- 
cient to be without vice, we too often possess the vice 
of being without virtue.” There is no danger from 
the fancy, where the reason is proportionably improv- 

ed;—there is ne peril to be anticipated from ambition, 
| where the judgment keeps pace with, and regulates 
it. Itis only where an overweening ptedominance is 
allowed to one passion or faculty over the others, that 
the equilibrium is lost;—and the moral and intellectual 
symphony, becomes ‘‘like sweet bells jingled, out of 
; tune and harsh.” 
| As eloquence is essential to the sciences—as the 
| sciences are important to each other, so are the min- 
}utest branches of your education important to each 
| particular science. 


‘*Alterius sic ; 
‘Altera poscit opem res et conjurat amice.” 


— qe 


. 


| Indeed, all orders and departments of learning, recipro- 
| cally borrow and reflect light, and, in their united in- 
| fluence, constitute the accomplished scholar. They 
| may be-severally applied to separate and special pur- 
poses; but, in their individual uses, they must enjoy 
| mutual and general support. This is force of character. 
| It is easily distinguished from mere intellectual acumen, 
| promptness oractivity. It is not a single quality, buta 
| combination of moral-and intellectual powers—an abili-« 
| ty to transfuse all the faculties into any one. Phrenolo- 
gists seem disposed to ascribe it to a vast volume of the 
brain,—and have attempted to show, therefore, that its 
absence of presence is to be ascertained from the dimen- 
sions of the head. But, if left to conjecture the chosen 
| abode of this virtue, while inclined to consider it as the 
result of joint influence, I should rather select the 
heart. Without its aid, reason iscold, vapid, and com- 
paratively worthless. ‘The heart is the throne of the 
passions, and they constitute the impulse and motive to 
intellectual action, and often spontaneously regulate 
human deportment, without regard to the restraints of 
reason or the decrees of judgment. Where the evil 
passions predominate, men may be betrayed into diffi- 
culties, dangers, and crimes,—but, on the contrary, 
when the passions are of a benign tendency, they are 
productive of infinite good. It is only, however, where 
the emotions of the heart and head are judiciously 
adapted to each other, that the harmonious and perfect 


has survived all competition, and its memory shall en- | character is formed. It is, therefore, that great mental 
dure forever. In the acquisition of Theology, Medi- | accomplishments is, perhaps, more necessary to those 
cine, or Jurisprudence, be not therefore unmindful of | possessed of great energy of feeling. Where there is 
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extensive power, there must be co-extensive controul 
and direction. Misapplied energies eventuate in the 
worst consequences;—and it is frequently to be regret 
ted, that cxtraordinary intellectual strength, swelled 
mto irregular action by the incitements of the heart, 
like the migtity Nile, at times defies restraint, and sheds 
terror and dismay over those smiling regions which it 
was designed to fertilize and bless. 


‘*Fhe die is cast,” exclaimed Czsar, as he plunged 
into the Rubicon, to plant his parricidal foot upon the 
bleeding bosom of his country. ‘This, which is gene- 
rally mistaken for force of character, borders so closely 
upon weakness, that it is almost impossible to deter- 
mine to which of the two it belongs, —‘‘such thin par- 
titions do extremes divide.” ‘That it manifests great 
decision is unquestionable,—but decision is not force. 
If, to allthe reproach and odium heaped upon him by 
an ungrateful country, he had pxatiently submitted, 
thereby uniting patriotism and firmness, there would 
not have been more decision of character, but much more 
force. This false step, however illustrious, was but a 
triumph of passion over reason. 


When Parmenio advised Alexander toattack the 
mighty army of Darius under cover of the night,— 
**No,” replied the youthful monarch, ‘‘I will not steal 
a victory.” ‘There would not have been less decision 
in the one course than in the other, yet, in glory, they 
bore no comparison. One bespoke a mind replete with 
the noblest sentiments of honour—the other a disposi- 
tion more crafty than magnanimous. Alexander’s was 
the decision of one, ‘‘every inch a king’’—Parmenio’s 
that of a highwayman. Both equally brave, and 
equally resolved,—but the one aiming at glory, at 
the hazard of defeat, and the other simply at success, 
at the risk of that glory, without which success lost half 
its value. 


Force of character, rightly understood, never can 
profitably exist without sound morality, or as embracing 
morality without becoming sentiments of religion. 
Whatever may have been the state or condition of man 
before the Christian era, it is-to be borne in mind that 
the standard by which their merits were then adjusted, 
wasa temporal and artificial standard. The morning 
beams of Revelation had not then burst upon them, and 
the black and grimed spots by which human nature was 


too frequently defaced und disfigured, escaped detec- ; 


tion and censure from the darkness of the age in which 
they lived, or challenged impunity from their universal- 
ity. But mow, no man, unless he build upon the Rock 
ot Ages, can, either for time or eternity, build securely. 
Without a conscious responsibility to Heaven for the 
deeds done in the body—so is our nature constituted— 
so is it influenced by Divine power, as to render it 
impossible that man should ever ensure to himself the 
reverence and respect of his tellow-men. To look, 
therefore, for force of character into the mind of an 
infidel, either in theory or practice, is to plunge into 
the bottomless pit insearch of Heaven. There may, itis 
true, be great piety where there is but little firmness 
er decision of purpose, but there never was true firm- 
ness and decision without religion. ‘The infidel Vol- 
taire, in wit, acuteness, erudition, and industry, had 
probably no superior in the age in which he lived—yet 
what did he ever aeccomplish?—To what useful or 
steady purpose were the powers of his mind, in their 
**had eminence,” ever directed ’— What treasures here, 
or hereafter, has he laid up for himself, or entailed 
upon mankind? 


Byron is another deplorable instance of a man, tota!- 
ly destitute of the virtue of which we speak, and who 
boldly relied upon his eccentric impiety for a substi- 
tute. Unhappy being! blown about by every breath, 
like a skiff in a storm, without chart or compass, an- 
chorage or helm—attempting to gild and adorn his 
monstrous vices with the meretricious ornaments of an 
extraordinary and depraved genius, and thereby ren- 














dering that genius, which was designed for good, the 
means of destruction to himself and others. 

Shakspeare, on the contrary, was almost unrivalled 
in the possession of this element. Ft has been sup- 
posed, by some, that he had no consciotsness of his 
superiority. That was impossible; to believe it, is to 
deny him that very excellence whick is universally 
conceded to him. He was, unquestionably, a g 
man, as may be demonstrated from his works; he was 
consequently a modest man; but he must, nevertheless, 
have smiled while observing the assumptions of superi- 
ority, by many of his cotemporaries, who were no more 
to be compared with him, fer so the world for nearly 
three centuries has decided, than Fhersites with Ulys- 
ses. Shakspeare sprung from a lowly origin, yet he 
attained a height far above a monarch’s throne. Fronr 
this, and other similar instances, it has by some been 
imagined that great powers are more generally mani- 
fested among those of humble birth and limited re- 
sources, than among the wealthy ‘‘curled darlings of 
the nation,” 








**Sooner found in lowly shed, 
With smoky rafters, than in tapestry halls - 
And courts of princes.” 


There may be reasons why this should be so, and yet 
itis probable we may have substituted the philosophy 
for the fact. In the first place it is more remarkable 
that, in despite of the pressure of calamity, the buoy- 
ancy of talent should force men into public notice. 
“Clarior e tenebris’’—they shine more refulgently from 
the obscurity by which they are surrounded, 


“The lower their descent 
The prouder their desert. Thus toemerge 
From the dark s!ruggling adverse clouds of fate, 
Like the bright sun from a tempestuous sky, 
Or the toss’d bosom of the stormy main, 
All radiant and majestic in his glory; 
How much more godlike, than when rosy hours 
And gentle fanning zephyrs cling around 
His golden chariot, and, enamoured, shed 
Their fragrant incense o’er its burnished track.” 


Again. Those who enjoy fortune and competency 
for instruction, compared with the great mass of man- 
kind, are few. But still another, and perhaps a strong- 
er reason js, that among the opulent and powerful there 
are, of course, fewer necessities, fewer objects of am- 
bition, than with those in an humbler sphere of life. 


With us there are no stars and garters and titles of 
nobility; there is no royal favour to court or to pro- 
fit by, but every freeman is a chartered king—and an 
improved intellect shall shed a greater lustre around 
his brow than the brightest jewel in a monarch’s 
crown—because, under Heaven, it is emphatically his 
own. No human power can give it to him without his 
will—with or without his will no human power can de- 
prive him of it. Why will you, then, while contemplat- 
ing innamerable local and artificial improvements, like 
the base Judean, throw a pearl away richer than all the 
rest. The humblest individual in society, by asserting 
his own natural privileges, and exercising his own in- 
herent powers, may elevate himself to the loftiest 
heights. He may look down in the consciousness of 
exalted worth upon kings, princes and potentates, and 
all, who in the superciliousness. of empty pride, stand- 
ing for fame on their forefathers’ feet, have been accus- 
tomed to look down upon him, Here is an object 
for the eagle eye and eagle wing of the loftiest am- 
bition, 

The course of instruction is a thorny one, if you 
please. The hill of science is difficult of ascent; but 
fix your thoughts upon the glorious summit, redolent 
with flowers, and exhibiting on its time-honoured brow 
all the colours of the rainbow, to lead and lure you on— 
and who then will falter m this great attempt. The 
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ascendency of education and worth is the only legiti- | Too much influence is often ascribed to Nature; and, 
mate and republican nobility. to many,thisis matter of great discouragement. Depend 

To be sure it often happens—too often indéed—that | upon it, there are more men distinguished by education 
**the learned pate ducks to the golden fool’’—but | and opportunity, than Nature ever designed to be so— 
which of the two do you suppose the happier? The | while, on the other hand, many who are decided fa- 
mere external ceremony that attends upon wealth, is | vourites of Nature, have, in despite of her support, 
that in which the heart does not participate, but which | by their own indolence, indifference and negiect, sunk 
is accorded in obedience to the voice of society.— | into utter oblivion or contempt. The mind almost as 
Fortune is too transitory, too fugitive, to excite any | frequently takes its direction from chance, as from any 
permanent regard; itis like “the lightning that doth | innate propensity. Demosthenes would, probably, ne- 
«ease to be, ere one can say—it lightens;” and, al-| ver have been an orator, had he not been captivated by 
though it may be exercised for oppression and compel | the honours bestowed upon Callicrates. And, carrying 
thousai.ds to acknowledge and submit to its dominion, | our doctrine even into the strong hold of its adversaries, 


it can impart no rational gratification to its possessor, 
except when it is applied to the promotion of virtue.— | 
The case is widely different, however, with a man of | 
intellectual wealth. Do you behold him in the lite- 
rary and social circles, he is the very centre of interest 
and attraction. Do you mark him in the councils of the 
pation, while 


‘Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sits, and public care;” 


| there is much room even to question the truth of the 


maxim—That poets are born, and not made. The 
world begins to exert its influence upon a child from 
tlfe birth, long before we perceive its effects upon the 
dawning intelligence of the infant; and it is, therefore, 
impossible to say where nature ends and art begins.— 
We admit that a vast volume of brain may be favour- 
able to great intellectual exercise, but the extension of 
| the brain is just as likely to be produced by the opera- 
| tion of the mind, as the mind is to be affected by the 


Who inquires of such a man, what is the limit of | action of the brain. And thus we are still brought back 
, 


his fortune, while his intellect is a mine of inexhausti- | 
ble worth? ‘* Wisdom is better than rubies, and all | 


things that may he desired are not to be compared to 
#.”” Who searches into his birth or his lineage’? Like 
the noblest of rivers, his stream is not less famous, 
though the source may be unknown. 


Before leaving this branch of my subject, it must be 


| to the inquiry—Which i¥ the cause, and which the con- 
) sequence? Why is.it, that a particular configuration 
or denotement indicates excellence in a particular de- 


partment of knowledge? Itis, probably, because that 


| 

| portion of the brain, corresponding grith the protuber- 

,ance of the cranium, is brought daily into full and 
wholesume exercise, and thereby invigorated and en- 

'larged; while other parts of the sensorium are enervat- 


admitted, as it cannat be denied, that the physical | eq from inaction, and, consequently, depressed. Mind 


structure may exercise an important sway over the 
state of the mind—that one man may be born with a ca- 
pacity superior to another—still, without instruc- 
tion, that capacity is like the steward’s buried talent, it 
produces nothing, and moulders and rusts in its native 
soil: the heart, of which they. were designed te be the 
ornament,becomes their sepulchre—their garden is their 


grave. By competent instruction, on the contrary, | 


even where these innate advantages do not ex'st, the 
mind is wrought up to a pitch of elevation, that the fa- 


vourites of nature are often giddy and dazzled in be- | 


holding, and which they can rarely hope, unassisted, to 
attain. 

Young men, however, should reluctantly arrive at 
the conclusion, that they are naturally incapacitated for 
the accomplishment of any just or meritorious object. 
Our fear often conjures up monsters, with which to 
appal itself—Faith is essential to the successful exer- 
cise of the mental faculties, The very belief of the 


~ possession of genius, if not the evidence of its exis- 


tence, is frequently no despicable substitute, as it im- 
pels the mind to activity, and sustains it in defeat. That 
which is timorously attempted is ofien relinquished in 
despair; or, if performed at all, is rarely well perform- 
ed. Modesty, it is true, is always becoming, but it is 
by no means incompatible with proper reliance upon 
ourselves. The effect of this self dependence is every 
where displayed—but look to the single instance of me- 
mory. Set out upon any subject you may, with an en- 
tire confidence in memory, and it will rarely desert you 
—distrust it, and itis gone. Such is the nature of all 
the noblest properties of the mind, 


Distrust your own merit--learn humility in consider- 
ing the kindness and bounty of Heaven, which gave 
and can take away, and in beholding the vanity of life 
in its best estate. Remember, even after your proud- 
est efforts, how far you fall short of those who have 
preceded you—how far you may be excelled by those 
who shall come after you. Yet, do not reflect upon 
this with a repining or envious spirit, but rather look 
upon the world as a vast army, in which every man who 
performs his duty, and maintains his post, contributes 
his share to the harmony of the discipline and the glory 
of the victory. “ 





| may inform or improve matter—but, certainly, matter 


| never could creste mind. It is, to be sure, an agreea- 
| ble doctrine to the sluggish and supine, that Nature 
| does every thing, and that without her aid nothing can 
| be accomplished. It is agreeable in two points of view. 
| If we are favourites, we are excused from exertion— 
| and, if we are proscribed, no exertion can avail us, and, 
therefore, it is useless to attempt any. The man who 
| holds to either branch of this creed of intellectual pre- 
destination, predestines for himself. He will, at least, 
have one reflection to conso'e him, and that is, entire 
sud infallible freedom from all apprehension of mental 
derangement. Folly—folly—folly, has forestalled all 
possibility of this terrible calamity. 

Correct and improve your minds, by the most assidu- 
ous study of the best intellectual and moral models—~ 
but never stoop to be servile «emitaéors. No man can 
build securely upon any other foundation than his own. 
No two minds were ever constituted exactly alike; and, 
if they were, the vicissitudes and contingencies of the 
| world, would soon vary their features and complexion, 

and render them widely dissimilar. It is, therefore, 
impossible that they should equally succeed, in any gi- 
ven object, by the same mode of pursuit; more particu- 
larly where one is impelled by genius, and the other in- 
duced by example. Great men are always original, whe- 
ther it he in acquiring, applying, or imparting know- 
ledge—they think less of the number or pretensions of 
their competitors, than the achievement of the prize. 
They rush onward to the goal, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, and their vision being undivided, 
their success is certain. The eye being kept single, the 
whole body is full of light. 

‘* Mere imitation,” says a great master of eloquence, 
and the remark is applicable to every art and science, 
‘* mere imitation has an ignoble end, fur it does no more 
than discover an indolence of genius which can rest sa- 
tisfied with that which has been invented by others. 
While we strive to be foremost in the race, we 
may come in equal with the foremost, which never 
can be, if we are content to tread in his footsteps. 
In other, and plainer language, he that abjectly fol- 
lows another, cannot get alongside of him, much less 

i get before him. A copy must always fall short of the 
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original, for the same reason that the shadow is less 
expressive than the substance—the portrait, than the 
face—and the manner of an-actor, than the feeling of 
the mind.” Pray you avoid it. 

Another, and most important subject, is Time: in 
considering which, [ shall not be unmindful of the 
draught ulready made upon your attention. 


** The time of life is short, 
To spend that shortness basely, t’ were too long, 
Tho’ time did ride upon a dial’s point, 
Still ending at the arrival of an hour.” 


Or, in language more solemn, and not less affecting 
or poetically beautiful—‘* Man is of few days, and 
full of trouble—he cometh forth like a flower and is cut 
down; he fleeth also as a shadow, and continueth not.” 
Yet, is it not most extraordinary, that surrounded as we 
are by these lessons upon the brevity and importance of 
time—Time, the very tenue by which we hold all our 
earthly, may I not say, all our Heavenly interest—Time, 
without which nothing can be achieved, with which, 
carefully improved, the world is too narrow for the ma- 

esty of man; and he would seem ever, while moving 
in a temporal sphere, to entrench upon eternity. I 
say, it is most marvellous, that, thus permitted to enjoy 
this precious heritage, we should, in some instances ac- 
tually employ one-half of our lives in inventing means 
for wasting or escaping from the other. Time may be 
said to be the very soil of our existence. We may con- 
vert it, by prudent culture, into a smiling paradise, or 
abandon it as a bleak and barren and blasted heath, to 
the tempest and the wrath of offended Heaven. We may 
Measure and divide, decorate and improve every mo- 


ment or portion of it—fill it with fragrant flowers and | 


luscious fruit, refreshing arbours and gay parterres— 
there the layrel and the palm shall flourish—the vine 
and the fig tree shall cling and cluster together, and the 
whole soul shall revel in a wilderness of sweets. ‘lhe 


improvement of time is the first and best step towards | 


a blessed eternity. 


Time is the price of immortality; and if it be squan- 
dered or misapplied in early life, when it is most pro- 
ductive and profitable, the remnant of our days shall be 
“* spent in shallow and in miseries.” Improve then the 
time—between the cradle and the graye there i§ a 


great work to be accomplished—the work of two) 


worlds. Nota moment isto be lost— 


** For on our quick’st decrees 
The inaudible and noiseless foot of time 
Steels ere we can effect them.” 


Where is the man that can look back on his worldly 
course, unhaunted by the thronging ghosts of murder- 
ed years—of years numbered forever with those beyond 
the flood, and bearing upon their brow the shameful 
blushing record of mispent time. Alas! no man sees 
his peril till it overtakes him—no man listens to the 
voice of another's experience; he must taste the forbid- 
den, fatal fruit himself—and the taste is Dsatrea. Could 
men but redeem the Time, what agonies would be 
avoided—what triumphs enjoyed—-what evils subdued 
-—what remorse escaped. Maney is said to be the pa- 
rent of mischief—so far as it contributes to render us 
indolent or supine it may be true; but this is but one 
head of the Hydra—Idleness is the Hydra itself—the 
direst foe of virtue—the fastest friend of vice. An idler 
is like the sloth, that is said, by naturalists, to pine 
and perish on the tree, from which it has eaten all the 

He that procrastinates in the discharge of duty, post- 
pones his enjoyments until a period which he may ne- 
ver reach. The past and the present are all that be- 
long to us. To say nothing of the loss which we sus- 
tain, and the evils to which we are exposed by the late 
acquisition of knowledge, it is almost without an ob- 
ject—we die in the embrace. But supposing, that the 





[Ocrons® 


acquisition of knowledge were at all times equally ben- 
eficial to man, knowledge is not equally to be acquired 
and retained at all times. The tares of the world grow 
up in the mind, and choak and destroy the good seed, 
It has often been observed, as a matter of surprise, that 
old age should perfectly remember early and remote 
circumstances, while, perhaps, the concerns and occur- 
rences of yesterday are forgotton. When properly con- 
sidered, where, alas! isthe wonder. The difference 
is, that,between an inscription on the sand of the wave 
beaten shore, and on the Eternal Rock. The mind, 
the immortal essence of man, is ever the same, or, per- 
haps, grows brighter as it returns to the bosom of its 
God; but the physical faculties, through which it holds 
communion with the concerns of life, are broken and 
impaired by age—the functions of the body, the out- 
posts and sentinels of the mind, are asleep, and convey 
no distinct announcement to the citadel, either of the 
approach of friend or foe. In other words, the im- 
pression thus made upon the brain, is a dreamy, vision- 
ary, fugitive impression, that lasts fora moment, and is 
then forever gone. Youth is the season for improve- 
ment—he that passes his maturity without knowledge, 
has no time left, but for remorse. ‘‘ For he,” says a 
distinguished moralist, **that hopes to look back here» 
after with satisfaction upon past years, must learn the 
present value of single minutes, and endeavour to let 
no particle of time fall useless to the ground, A suffi» 
cient dedyction is made from our brief career, by the 
unavoidable appropriations of life.” 

Many imagine, that time is most important to the 
aged. This isa glaring error. As well might it be 
said that winter was the important season to the hus- 
bandman, who has neglected seed time. That season 
of life, I appeal to all experience to confirm the doc- 
trine, which is most vital to the happiness .of man, and 
exercises the most powerful control over the prospects 
of life, is that which y u now enjoy. Rightly consider. 
ed and appreciated, how blessed are the abodes of learn- 
ing—how refre-hing the shades of Academus—* full of 
fresh verdure and unnumbered flowers, the negligence 


of nature.”’? How enlivening the scene when the young 


heart, inspired by sentiments which ripened into liber- 


_al exercise in future life, shall at the same time impart 


arich reward to the possessor, and confer permanent 
and invaluable blessings upon the society to which he 
belongs. And, yet, how seldom are those blessings 
appreciated, until they are lost? How often are they 
sacrificed or contemned for the vain pursuit of empty 
and delusive phantoms, which perish in the grasp? 

The hours of youth unemployed or misdirected, in- 
stead of adding their contributions to the enjoyments of 
life, and supplying the pillow upon which advanced 
age may securely repose, often either antidate an un- 
worthy doom, or condemn us in declining years, in or- 
der that lost opportunities may be retrieved, (if they 
ever can be be retrieved) to those intolerable burthens 
which we shrunk and recoiled from in the pride of 
health and vigour. He that is content, like the worth- 
less weed, to rot where he grows, instead of embellish- 
ing the bosom of society by his moral and intellectual 
bloom and beauty, can scarcely be said to live. The 
enjoyments of existence are unknown to him—he takes 
no delight in the accomplishments of those «round him, 
for they remind him of his hours misspent, and faculties 
unimproved; and, deriving no pleasure from without, 
he has no world within, to which he can retreat for con- 
solation and repose—‘*‘ A cypress, nota bosom, hides 
his poor heart.” In this condition he yieldsto the un- 
holy blandishments of vice—herds like the prodigal 
with swine, extinguishing the spark of the divinity 
which once burnt brighly within him, and prostituting 
his glorious birthright to perpetual shame. 

I have thus given to you a hasty and imperfect outline 
of the advantages of Foncr or Caanacter—leaving it 
to you to supply, by your lives, the lights and shades, 
the proportions and the colouring—the nice connections 
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and strong dependencies of the picture. I have feebly 
depicted to you the importance of zLoquzNce, as con- 
nected with the great business of life. I have briefly ad- 
verted to the intimate relation of all the sciences, and, 
indeed, all branches of learning, to each other. In con- 
clusion, I have also endeavoured to inculcate a lesson 
which every fleeting moment enforces upon the mind, 
and without which all else is vanity—the inestimable 
VvaLvE or Time. As incident to those primary subjects, 
I have adverted to others, upon which the intelligence 
of man may be most beneficially employed, both for 
himself and mankind. But, in bestowing our attention 
upon temporal matters, let not our eternal interest be 
forgotten. Let us ever remember, that no one can be 
great without being gowd; for, in the language of Sacred 
Authority, ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul.” 








COUNCILS. 

At a meeting of Councils, on Friday the 16th inst. 
Wm. M. Meredith, Esq. was elected President, and J. 
G. Clarkson, Fisq. Clerk of the Select Council; 
and Henry Troth,Esq, President, and Robert Hare, jr. 
Esq. Clerk, of Common Council. Messengers and 
door-keepers and printers, the same as last year. 


From the United States Gazette- 


Tuesday, Oct. 20th, the Select and Common Coun- 
ceils held a joint meeting, for the choice of Mayor of the 


city. The whole number of votes given was 3, of 


which Joan Swirr, present Mayor, received 19, and 
Josgra Watson 11, The following was the vote of the 
several members; 


Select Council. 


Meredith, Pres't, Swift. Keating, Watson. 
Chandler, do Wetherill, do 
Dunlap, co Williams, do 
Lewis, do Wiegand, do 
McCredy, do 

Price, do 

Roach, do 

Common Council. * 

Canby, Swift Troth, Pres’t, Watson. 
Wright, do Fraley, do 
Otis, do Rawle, do 
Lancaster, do Earp, do 
Wn. T. Smith, do Gilder, do 
Corn. S. Smith, do Rowland, do 
Chas. 8S. Smith, do Sailor, do 
Thomason, do 

Marshall, do 

Warner, do 

Darragh, do 

Stacey, do 


Mr. Lippincott, of the Select Council, is absent from 
the state, and Mr. Hinchman, of the Common Council, 
was detained at home by sickness. 

The Presidents of the two Councils appointed their 
Committees. 

No.1. Watering Commitiee. 

Select Council. —Wetherill, McCredy, Dunlap. 

Common Council.—Lancaster, Fraley, Warner, 
Hinchman. 

No. 2. Committee of Finance. 
C. C,—Fraley, Rawle, Wm. S, Smith, Marshall, 
S. C.—Lippincott, Lewis, Price, Williams. 

No. 3. Committee on Police. 

Cc, C.—Wm. T. Smith, Hinchman, Sailor, Corn’s S. 
Smith. , ; 

8, C.—Lippincott, Wetherill, Weigand, Dunlap. 
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No. 4. Committte on Publie Highways. 


C. C.—Rowland, Canby, Lancaster, Stacey. 
S. C.—Keating, Weigand, Roach, Wetherill. 


No. 5. Committee on Cleansing the City. 
S. C.—McCredy, Roach, Weigand, Chandler. 
C. C.—Warner, Darragh, ‘Thomason, Otis, 
No. 6. City Property. 


S, C.—Price, Keating, Chandler, Williams. 
oe Wright, Chas. S. Smith, Corn’s S. 
Smith. 


No. 7. Commitiee on Legacies and. Trusts. 


C.C.—W. Rawle, Gilder, Rowland, Thomason. 
S. C.—Roach, Keating, Williams, Dunlap, 


No. 8. Girard Estates. 


S. C.—Lippincott, Meredith, Lewis, Price, Chand- 
ler. 


C. C.—Earp, Canby, Chas. S. Smith, Stacey, 
No. 9. Girard College. 


€. C.—Gilder, Wright, Sailor, Otis. 
S$. C.—Lippincott, McCredy, Roach, Wetherill. 





GIRARD TROST. 
The Commissioners of-the Girard Trust held their 


first meeting after the adjournment of the Councils. 


Joshua Lippincott, Esq. is, by appointment, President 
of the board. In the absence of Mr. Lippincott, L. 
Lewis, Esq. was chosen president pro tem. Morgan 
Ash was re-elected Secretary, George Bastian Agent of 
Farms, and J. P. Roberts, Messenger. 

The following named gentlemen now compose the 
board:—J. Lippincott, J. Swift, Mayor, ex officio, Wm. 
M. Meridith, President of Select Council, do. Henry 
Troth, President of Common Council, do. Lawrence 
Lewis, Jos. R. Chandler, T. Earp, Richard Price, M. 
Canby, C. S. Smith, D. B. Stacey. 





NORTHERN LIBERTIES. 


At a meeting of the new Board of Commissioners of 
the Northern Liberties October 20th, Joan G, Woxr, 
Esq., was chosen President of the Board for the ensuing 
year. 





QUICK WORK. 
Oct. 29. 

All the prisoners, one hundred and seventy in num- 
ber, with the exception of two or three sick ones, were 
removed this morning from the Walnut Street Jail to 
the new County Prison below the City in Moyamensing, 
before 8 o’clock. The work commenced at 2 o’clock, 
and was performed by Omnibuses, under the supervision 
of the Inspectors and the Police. 





LARGE PRODUCTS. 

This is truly a productive season. Last week we no- 
ticed a pumpkin of unusual size, the product of our 
country, which weighed 61 pounds. That was ‘‘a tri- 
fle, a trifle,” compared to what we have heard since. 
Peter Filbert, Esq. of this town has now a pumpkin in 
his yard, raised on his own farm in Oley, weighing 100 
pounds! and we havea slip of news from Orwigsburg, 
stating that George Rahn, Esq. one of our patrons, has 
raised in his garden there two pumpkins on one vine, 
the largest of which weighs 110 pounds! and the 
smaller one 100 pounds! One of them measuring 5 
feet 6 inches in circumference, and 2 feet in diameter. 
--Advocate. 





Large Beet.—-We were shown a Beet yesterday, 
which grew in the garden of Mr. Henry Mathiot of this 
place, weighing 7 lbs, 10 ounces.--Columbia Spy. 
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George Wolf 168 150 
Joseph Ritner 350 378 
H. A. Muhlenberg 133 93 
For Corvention 176 128 
Against do 302 371 
Thos. Weaver 148 1138 
Thos. D. Grover 129 89 
J.G. Watmough 391 412 
John U. Fraley S89 406 
J. H. Hutchinson 154 109 
Wm. J.Leiper 108 86 
Henry Zepp 1 1 
Joseph Snyder 13 4 
John Dennis 6 + 
J. Collar 143 111 
J. Engleman 382 405 
Wm, Sutton 129 89 
J. Dennis 216 161 
Lewis Rush 211 158 
J. Dickerson 325 378 
N. L. Keyser 329 378 
Francis Brelsford 111 68 
Col, Jos. Murray 110 67 
Wm. Bozorth 152 111 
J. Plankinton 375 399 
P. A. Grotjan 128 99 
John Miles 140 105 
Abraham Miller 371 403 
William English 144 97 
Hugh Dickson 149 114 
Robert Ewing 147 116 
A.E. Dougherty 140 99 
Wm. C, Patterson145 111 
Anthony Simmons 147 110 
George Smith 145 110 
Wm. L. Hirst 144 109 
Thomas S. Smith 875 396 
Charles B. Trego 369 396 
Joseph B. Smith $870 393 
L. Krumbhaar, sr.S72 398 
James Hutchison 370 400 
H. S. Spackman 372 399 
Wm. B. Reed $68 397 
Adam Everly 186 99 
William J. Leiper134 97 
John W. Ashmead 136 97 
Benj. Rush 136 97 
Thomas Hogan 187 96 
L. M. Troutman 134 95 
H. R. Kneass 133 96 
John Moss- 153 112 
John M. Hood 153 116 
Thomas Roney 151 112 
Peter Wager 149 111 
F. E. Brewster 149 110 
(unexpired term of 
Wash’n Jackson ) 
iohn P. Wetherill 382 406 
Lawrence Lewis 380 403 
fos. R. Chandler 375 396 
H. J. Williams 382 402 
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Thomas Dunlap, 


(unexpired term of 


Wash’n Jackson) 
Robert Taylor 

F. Shoemaker 

John Horn 

Lewis Taylor 
Frederick Stover 
(unexpired term of 
Wash’n Jackson, ) 


John Bell 
William Camm 
John Horner 
David Boyd 
John D. Miles 
H. Catherwood 
Theodore Colladay 
E. B. Mixsell 
John W. McGrath 
Dr. L. D, Bodder 
T. M. Bryan 
James Fearon 
John Troubat 
S. H. Perkins 
A.R. Gemeny 
Thomas Hopkins 
Jolin Dallam 
Joseph Richards 
William Murtha 
Benjamin Wiley 
Henry Troth 
Fred’k Fraley 
Merrit Canby 
B. M. Hinchman 
Peter Wright 
Wm. Rawle, jr. 
Isaac Otis 
Thos. Lancaster 
Thos. Earp 
William T. Smith 
John Gilder 
James Rowland 
Cornelius S. Smith 
John Thomason 
Charles Marshall 
John S. Warner 
John Darragh 
HenryfSailor 
Charles S. Smith 
Davis B. Stacey 
Isaac Wainwright 
William Geisse 
Patrick Hayes 
James Robinson 
James H. Cole 
Wm. Nassau, jr. 
Samuel Porter 
Peter Benner 
Andrew Flick 
Saml. Davis 
J. Rutherford, sr. 
David Clark 
John Dean 
*, A. Server 
William Miller 
Jonrad Wile 
«aac Mount 
* sarnet Quinn 
fenry Shoemaker 
br. Wm. Shaw 
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HEAD QUARTERS, FIRST DIVIS:ON, P. M. 


Philadelphia, 20th October, 1835. 
(Onver No. 16.) . 


The decision of the Court of Inquiry for the trial of | 


the contested Election of Brigadier General_of the First 


Brigade First Division, P. M., held on the first day of 


June, 1835, and for the trial of the contested Election 
of Brigade Inspector of the First Brigade First Division, 
P. M. held on the 17th day of August, 1835, is publish- 
ed for the information of the Volunteers and Militia of 
the Brigade. By order. 
SAMUEL L. HENDERSON, 
Aid-de-Camp. 

In pursuance of the order of Major General Robert 
Patterson, dated the twenty-fifth day of September, 
1835, the Court of Inquiry, consisting of Major Gene- 
ral Robert Patterson, Colonel John Thompson, and 
Colonel Kenderton Smith, met to inquire into the va- 
lidity of the Election held on the first day of June, 
1835, for Brigadier General of the First Brigade First 
Division, P. M. 

After having patiently heard all the evidence that 
the parties desired to lay before them, and having duly 
considered the same, the Court are of opinion that the 
grounds taken by both parties in regard to the opening 
and conducting the Election at the polls of the several 


Battalions and Regiments, are not sufficient to set aside | 


ny 
held on the 17th day of August, 1835, for Brigade In- 
spector of the Ist Brigade, P. M. 

The point submitted to the Court was, whether they 
had power to review the proceedings of the Court Mar- 
tial, which tried and cashiered Maj. Daniel Sharpe, 
| Brigade Inspector 1st Brigrade, Ist. Div. P. M. The 
Court decided that they had no jurisdiction. 

No other objection to the Election having been made 
by the Counsel for the petitioners, the Court decide 
| that Chalkley Baker had the highest number of legal 
votes for the office of Brigade Inspector of the first 
Brigade Ist Div. P. M. on the said 17th day of Aug. 
1835 They therefore confirm his election. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 20th, 1835. 
R. PATTERSON, Major General and 
President of the Board. 
JOHN THOMPSON, Col. of the 93d 
Regiment, P. M. 
KENDERTON SMITH, Colonel 1st 
Re’gt. Philad. Co. Volunteers, 
124th of the Line. 


See Register; present Vol, page 107, for previous 
proceedings. 


THE MENAGERIE PROCESSION. 


We have scarcely seen a more interesting parade 


the Election, as it did not appear that any illegal votes | than that of yesterday, made by the menagerie carts, 
had been received, or that the ballot of any voter had | drawn by about one hundred white and light grey 
been refused. | horses. One cart, that containing the Rhinoceros, as 


The Court have determined nct to strike off the votes | we learned, was drawn by eight light greys, of noble 


of entire Battalions and Regiments, as they were urged 


| dimensions, and he of the whip showed great skill in 


todo by the counsel of both the parties, upon the | Managing such a team without a postillion. One of the 
ground that there was irregularity in the selection of | proprietors rode a splendid grey horse that arrested 


the Judges and Clerks of the Eleetion, or ia the open-| 


ing or closing of the polls. ‘They will not interfere, 
inasmuch as the objections made were to informalities 


merely, and it was not alleged or proved that any injus- | 


tice was done to either candidate in the conducting of 
either of the polls above referred to. 

The Court are further of opinion, from the evidence 
which was submitted to them, that there was a mistake, 
or an erasure and alteration made in the returns of the 
Ist Battalion of the 96th Regiment. According te the 
evidence of all the Judges and Clerks who conducted 
that Election, there were polled on the said Ist day of 
June, 1835, for Brigadier General 253 votes, of which 
Andrew M. Prevost received 131 votes, and Peter 


the attention of the lovers of that animal. Indeed the 
whole set of horses was worthy of constituting an 
exhibition of themselves. During a part of the ‘‘pro- 
gress” through the city, the procession had the addi- 
| tional attraction of a large elephant, upon whose back 
were seated the musicians comprising the band of the 


(menagerie. The noble animal sustained his part of 


| 


| the parade with great gravity and decorum, never once 
_ turning his head towards the fruit table which he robbed 
_ last week—a proof that he had sense enoagh to distin- 
| guish between times and seasons. The apparent ease 
| with which he sustained the weight of so many persons 


_ on his back, illustrated the anecdotes of history, where 
| the elephant is made to act the part of moving towers 


Fritz received 122 votes and not 222 votes, as stated in | —indeed we believe the Bible somewhere mentions an 


the returns filed in the office of the Brigade Inspector. | 


The Keturn made by Michael W. Ash, Alderman, 


Daniel Sharpe, Brigade Inspector, and W. P. Smith, | 


citizen, to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in so 
much as regards the office of Brigadier General, is there- 
fore not correct. The Court are of opinion that An- 
drew M. Prevost had, at the said Election held on the 
said first day of June, 1835, the highest number of legal 
votes polled for the office of Brigadier General of the 
First Brigade First Division, P. M., and that his ma jor- 
ity was fifty-seven votes over every other candidate; 
they therefore confirm his election, 
Philada. Oct. 20th, 1835. 
R. PATTERSON, Major General and 
President of the Board. 
JOHN THOMPSON, Colonel of the 
93d Reg’t, P. M. 
KENDERTON SMITH, Colonel ist 
Reg’t, Philada. Co. Volunteers, 
124th of the Line. 


In pursuance of the order of Major General Robert 
Patterson, dated the third of October, 1835, the Court 
of Inquiry, consisting of Major General Robert Patter- 
son, Colonel John ‘Thompson, and Colonel Kenderton 
Smith, met to enquire into the validity of the Election 


elephant who bore upon his back a “tower containing 
| thirty-two fighting men, besides the Indian that ruled 
the beast.” 

The whole of the birds and beasts belonging to this 
splendid institution will be exhibited in Broad below 
Arch street, during this week.—U. S. Gaz. 


REMARKABLE INSTANCE OF MUSICAL PRE- 
COCITY. 


Mr. Bannan.—I have a daughter, a child not 2 years 
of age, who has a remarkable gift for singing. At the 
age of fourteen months, she could sing several tunes 
quite distinctly—she can learn tanes very quick, and 
what is most astonishing, simging is more natural to her 
than crying, inasmuch that she will at any time leave off 
crying for singing. JNO. J. JONES, 

Porrsvitte, Oct. 10th, 1835. 
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Printed every Saturday morning by WILLEAM F. 
GEDDES, No. 9 Library street. 


The publication office of the Register has been re- 
| moved from Franklin Place, to No, 61, in the Arcade, 
| West Avenue, up stairs. 





